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THAT  the  Axis  satellites  —  Finland,  Rumania, 
Hungary  and  Bulgaria  —  should  have  become  an 
important  subject  of  controversy  between  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  and  its  Western  allies  (as  indeed  have 
the  allied  nations  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Bal¬ 
kans,  Poland,  Greece  and  Yugoslavia)  was  prob¬ 
ably  inevitable.  Since  the  early  1920’s  the  Western 
powers  had  maintained  friendly  relations  with  re¬ 
gimes  in  these  countries  that  were  markedly  hostile 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  Despite  the  tendency  toward 
reactionary  nationalism  which  the  four  satellites, 
like  their  neighbors,  inherited  from  World  War  I, 
broad  programs  of  social  and  economic  reform  had 
nevertheless  been  initiated  during  the  inter-war 
years  in  Finland,  Rumania  and  Bulgaria,  and  con¬ 
siderable  progress  had  been  achieved  in  raising  the 
general  standard  of  living. 

While  the  ideology  inspiring  these  efforts  lagged 
behind  progressive  thought  in  Western  Europe  and 
followed  principles  somewhat  different  from  those 
applied  in  the  Soviet  Union,  important  advances 
were  made  in  agricultural  techniques,  in  literacy, 
in  health  and  in  the  general  readjustment  of  na¬ 
tional  economies  to  the  realities  of  foreign  markets. 
As  was  generally  the  case  among  the  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe,  the  four  Axis  satellites  discussed 
in  this  Report  had  vigorously  persecuted  the  Com¬ 
munist  party  within  their  borders  and  had  endeav¬ 
ored  to  indoctrinate  the  younger  generation  in  the 
principles  of  militant  nationalism.  In  foreign  pol¬ 
icy,  they  had  followed  the  custom  of  their  genera¬ 
tion  in  adhering  to  political  combinations  and 
ideas  calculated  to  further  their  “national  interests” 
— interests  generally  defined  in  terms  of  lost  terri¬ 
tories  to  be  regained  or  of  conquered  lands  to  be 
retained.  In  class  structure,  ideology  and  general 
outlook  these  four  countries  could  not  be  said  to 
have  differed  greatly  from  their  neighbors  with  the 
notable  exception  of  Czechoslovakia.* 

SATELLITES  ENTER  AXIS  CAMP 

What  brought  these  countries  into  the  Axis 
camp  was  the  fact  that,  as  World  War  II  developed 


with  lightning  rapidity  after  the  conclusion  of  the  j  < 
Russo-German  non-aggression  pact  and  Germany’s  | 

conquest  of  Poland  in  1939,  the  dominant  groups  < 

came  to  believe  that  their  national  interests  could  j 

best  be  served  by  association  with  the  Axis.  Indeed,  ( 

when  one  recalls  the  climate  of  opinion  in  Eastern  ( 

Europe  in  1939,  it  is  perhaps  more  surprising  that  ( 

the  Poles,  Greeks  and  Yugoslavs  should  have  ] 

fought  the  Axis,  than  that  the  Finns,  Rumanians,  1 

Bulgarians  and  Hungarians  should  have  joined  it. 

Finland’s  participation  in  World  War  II  was  a  ( 

result  of  the  Russian  invasion  of  November  30,  < 

1939  which,  after  a  short  period  of  successful  re-  i 

sistance  on  the  part  of  the  Finns,  soon  ended  in  a  ( 

Russian  victory.  The  peace  of  March  12, 1940  which  ] 

terminated  this  struggle  gave  Russia  the  territorial  1 

gains  and  naval  base  it  desired,  and  offered  Fin-  t 

land  a  breathing-spell,  but  with  the  German  attack  c 

on  Russia  in  June  1941,  Finland  could  not  resist  s 

the  opportunity  to  make  a  renewed  effort  to  regain  i 

its  prewar  position.^  Hungary,  its  appetite  whetted  t 

1.  The  best  general  survey  is  Hugh  Seton-Watson,  Eastern  ‘ 

Europe  between  the  Wars,  1918-1941  (Cambridge,  Eng.,  1945);  ) 

see  also  Stoyan  Pribichevich,  World  Without  End:  The  Saga  of 
Southeastern  Europe  (New  York,  1939);  Josef  Hani,  Tornado  i 
Across  Eastern  Europe  (New  York,  1942);  Royal  Institute  of  1 
International  Affairs,  The  Balkans,  Together  with  Hungary  | 
(London,  1945);  and  E.  Bakirdzis,  “Les  Pays  du  Bas-Danube.  1 
Etude  gcopolitique,”  Affaires  danubiennes  (April  1940),  61-84; 
Michel  Lheritier,  L’Europe  Orientate  h  L’Epoque  Contemporaitu  ^ 

(Paris,  1938);  and,  in  a  lighter  vein,  Harry  Gregson,  Buffer  j 

States  of  the  Balkans  (London,  1940)  and  Bernard  Newman,  3 

Ball^an  Background  (New  York,  Macmillan,  1945):  on  the  j 

Balkan  federation  movement,  see  R.  J.  Kerner  and  H.  N.  How¬ 
ard,  The  Balkan  Conferences  and  the  Balkan  Entente,  1930-};  j 
(Berkeley,  University  of  California,  1936);  T.  1.  Geshkofl, 
Balkan  Union  (New  York,  1940),  and  L.  S.  Stavrianos,  Balkan  ^ 

Federation  (Northampton,  Smith  College,  1944);  on  the  entry  ^ 

of  the  satellites  into  the  war,  see  Gregoire  Gafenco,  Preliminairei  ^ 

de  la  Guerre  a  I'Est  (Fribourg,  Switzerland,  1944).  j 

2.  On  Finland,  see  J.  H.  Jackson,  Finland  (New  York,  Mac-  i 

millan,  1940);  1.  Leiviska,  ed.,  Finland  Year  Book,  1939-40  / 

(Helsinki,  1939);  the  official  Finnish  case  is  stated  in  The  Fin-  ( 

nish  Blue  Book  (Philadelphia,  Lippincott,  1940)  for  the  period  ( 

before  March  1940,  and  in  Finland  Reveals  Her  Secret  Don- 
ments  on  Soviet  Policy  (New  York,  Funk,  1941)  for  the  period  [ 

from  March  1940  to  June  1941;  for  a  pro-Russian  account,  tee  / 

Alter  Brody,  and  others.  War  and  Peace  in  Finland  (New  York,  ■' 

Soviet  Russia  Today,  1940);  and  T.  Antikainen,  “Finskii  Narod  r 

Protiv  Voiny  s  SSSR”  (The  Finnish  people  opposes  the  war  ; 

with  the  USSR),  Kommunistichesku  Internatsional  (6-7,  1941)1  r 
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by  Hitler’s  cessions  to  it  of  Czechoslovak  and  Ru¬ 
manian  territories,  and  Rumania,  convinced  that 
j  only  with  the  defeat  of  the  Red  Army  could  it 
hope  to  halt  the  process  of  national  disintegration 
I  set  in  motion  by  the  territorial  cessions  it  had  been 
i  forced  to  make  to  Russia,  Hungary  and  Bulgaria, 
signed  the  Axis  Tripartite  Pact  on  November  20 
and  23,  1940,  respectively,  and  joined  in  the  attack 
on  Russia  the  following  June.^  Bulgaria  assisted 
Germany  willingly  enough  during  the  Balkan 
campaign,  after  adhering  to  the  Tripartite  Pact  on 
March  i,  i94i>  but  wisely  refrained  from  declaring 
war  on  the  Soviet  Union."* 

As  the  Red  Army  gradually  pounded  back  the 
German  lines  the  four  Axis  satellites  surrendered 
one  by  one.  Rumania  was  the  first  to  sign  an  arm¬ 
istice  on  September  12,  1944.  Finland  followed  suit 
on  September  19,  Bulgaria  on  October  28,  and 
Hungary  on  January  20,  1945.  Since  the  four  satel¬ 
lites  were  in  the  Russian  sphere  of  military  opera¬ 
tions,  the  Soviet  government  took  the  initiative  in 
drawing  up  the  armistice  terms,  all  of  which  were 
signed  at  Moscow.  By  declaring  war  on  Bulgaria 
at  the  last  moment,  Russia  caught  its  Allies  off 
their  guard,  and  gained  the  predominant  position 
as  occupying  power  in  the  one  satellite  country 
with  which  it  had  hitherto  been  at  peace. 

!  TERMS  OF  ARMISTICE  AGREEMENTS 

j  The  armistice  terms  devised  for  the  four  satel¬ 
lites  were  based  on  the  same  general  pattern,  and 

34-38;  I.  Salonen,  “Finlyandiya  v  gitlerovskoi  voinc”  (F-inland 
in  Hitler’s  War),  Kommunistichesf^ii  Internatsional  (7,  1942), 
22-27;  O.  Kuusinen,  “Finlyandiya  bez  maske”  (Finland  un¬ 
masked),  Voina  i  Rahochii  Klass  (September  1943),  12-17. 

3.  Stephen  Czako,  How  the  Hungarian  Problem  Was  Created 
(Budapest,  1934);  Count  Stephen  Bethlen,  The  Treaty  of  Tri¬ 
anon  and  European  Peace  (London,  1934);  C.  A.  Macartney, 
Hungary  and  Her  Successors:  the  Treaty  of  Trianon  and  Its 
Consequences,  1919-37  (London,  1937);  Z.  Lippai,  “Vengriya 
V  sisteme  gitlcrovskih  vassalov”  (Hungary  in  the  system  of 

r  Hitler’s  vassals),  Mirocoe  Khozyaisti’o  i  Mirovaya  Politiha,  No. 
i  1-2  (Jan. -Feb.,  1942),  89-97;  Rustem  V’ambery,  The  Hungarian 
Problem  (New  York,  The  Nation,  1943);  T.  Mendc,  Hungary 
(London,  1944);  G.  Paloczy-Horvath,  In  Darkest  Hungary 
(London,  1945);  M.  V.  Jones,  “Hungary  in  Retrospect,”  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century  (Feb.,  1945),  89-96;  and  on  Rumania,  V. 
Dembo,  Rumyniya  (Moscow,  1937);  Alexander  L.  Easterman, 
‘  King  Carol,  Hitler  and  Lupescu  (London,  1942);  K.  Dimitriev, 
“Boyarskaya  Rumyniya,  vassal  fashistskoi  Germanii”  (The  Ru- 
S  manian  gentry,  vassals  of  fascist  Germany),  Miroroe  Khozyais- 
tvo  i  Mirovaya  Politiha,  No.  6  (June  1941),  54-57;  C.  Kor- 
I  mos,  Rumania  (Cambridge,  England,  1944);  Pavel  Pavel,  Why 

1  Rumania  Failed  (London,  1944). 

!|  ’ 

4.  K.  Dimitriev,  Bolgariya  (Moscow,  1541);  G.  Guenoff,  Das 
\  Schicl^sal  Bulgariens  (Berlin,  1940);  S.  Mezan,  “i.es  Relations 

Bulgaro-Russes,"  Affaires  Danubiennes  (June  1939),  157-175: 
I  Stoyan  Christowe,  The  Betrayal  of  the  Bulgarian  People 

!h  the  King  and  His  Government  (Detroit,  1941);  L. 
Borisov,  “Bolgariya  pod  pyatoi  germanskogo  fashizma”  (Bul¬ 
garia  under  the  Heel  of  German  Fascism),  Mirovoe  Khozyaistvo 
i  Mirovaya  Politiha,  No.  1-2  (January-February,  1942),  98-105; 
and  Michael  Padev,  Escape  from  the  Bedf^ans  (Indianapolis, 
J  '943). 
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provided  for  an  Allied  Control  Commission  under 
Soviet  direction  which  was  given  authority  over 
all  communications,  transportation  and  censorship, 
and  supervised  the  joint  military  effort  against  the 
common  enemy.  The  four  countries  undertook  to 
repeal  Fascist  legislation,  purge  their  bureaucracies 
of  pro-Nazi  elements,  and  restore  United  Nations 
property  seized  or  destroyed  in  the  course  of  the 
war.  Rumania,  Hungary  and  Finland  were  re¬ 
quired  in  addition  to  turn  over  goods  in  the  value 
of  three  hundred  million  dollars  each  over  a  period 
of  six  years.  With  the  exception  of  one  hundred 
million  dollars  of  the  sum  paid  by  Hungary,  which 
was  to  be  divided  between  Czechoslovakia  and 
Yugoslavia,  the  Soviet  Union  was  the  sole  recipient 
of  these  reparations.  The  Finnish  armistice  differed 
from  those  of  the  other  satellites  in  that  there  was 
no  army  of  occupation,  and  the  authority  of  the 
Control  Commission  was  far  more  limited.  As  re¬ 
gards  the  territorial  settlements,  except  for  Russia’s 
annexations  from  Finland  and  Rumania  in  1940 
and  that  of  Bulgaria  from  Rumania  in  the  same 
year,  the  pre-1939  frontiers  were  restored  pending 
final  adjustment  at  the  peace  conference.’ 

INTERESTS  OF  THE  GREAT  POWERS 

It  was  a  matter  of  common  agreement  among 
the  principal  United  Nations  that,  as  their  armies 
advanced  on  Germany,  the  several  great  powers 
would  be  granted  primary  military  responsibility 
in  the  occupied  enemy  countries,  and  it  was  na¬ 
tural  that  a  degree  of  responsibility  in  the  political 
sphere  should  accompany  responsibility  in  the  mil- 

5.  The  progress  of  the  Axis  satellites  during  the  war  is  de¬ 
scribed  in:  Joachim  joesten.  What  Russia  Wants  (New  York, 
Ducll,  Sloan,  1943),  1 17-150;  S.  B.  Fay,  “Russo-Finnish  Rela¬ 
tions,”  Current  History  (May  1944),  385-390;  E.  Lessner,  “Fin¬ 
nish  Tragedy,”  Harper's  (June  1944),  88-96;  D.E.P.,  “Finland 
Since  the  Moscow  Treaty,”  Bulletin  of  International  News  (June 
24,  1944),  507-512;  (July  8,  1944),  543-549:  W.  H.  Cham¬ 
berlin,  “The  Tragic  Case  of  Finland,”  American  Mercury  (July 
1944),  7-15;  M.  Rakosi,  “Vengriya  na  vtorom  godu  voiny” 
(Hungary  in  the  second  year  of  the  war),  Kommunistichesk.ii 
Internatsional,  lo-ii  (1942),  51-56;  E.  Gavrilov,  “Okkupatsiya 
Vengrii  Gitlerom”  (Hitler’s  occupation  of  Hungary),  Voina  i 
Rabochii  Klass  (April  i,  1944),  3-6;  C.M.C.,  “Hungarian  pol¬ 
icy  and  the  war,”  Bulletin  of  International  News  (October  30, 
t943)»  943'95o;  M.  A.  Kobr,  Hungary’s  War  (London,  1943); 
V.  Roman,  “Voennoe  i  politischeskoe  bankrotstvo  rumynskoi 
fashist.skoi  kliki  i  podpisanie  peremiriya  s  Rumyniei”  (The 
military  and  political  bankruptcy  of  the  Rumanian  fascist  clique 
and  the  signature  of  the  armistice  with  Rumania),  Bolshevik. 
(August  1944),  43-52;  Edgar  Snow,  “The  Russians  Take  Over 
Rumania,”  Saturday  Evening  Post  (August  26,  1944),  18  ff.; 
C.M.C.,  “Bulgaria  and  the  War,”  Bulletin  of  International  News 
(November  13,  1943),  989-994;  (November  27,  1943),  1031- 
1039;  A.  Shatilov,  “Bolgarskic  Pravyashchie  Krugi  v  Poiskah 
Vyhoda”  (The  Bulgarian  Ruling  Circles  in  search  of  a  way 
out),  Voina  i  Rabochii  Klass  (March  15,  1944),  16-20;  S.B., 
“Bolgariya  na  novom  puti”  (Bulgaria  on  a  new  road),  Voina  i 
Rabochii  Klass  (October  15,  1944),  18-21;  and,  in  a  frenetic 
mood,  Charles  Lanius,  “I  saw  the  Russians  take  over  Bulgaria,” 
Reader’s  Digest  (October  1945),  16-21. 
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itary  sphere.  It  thus  fell  to  the  Soviet  Union  to 
guide  initial  political  changes  in  the  satellite  states. 
With  the  imminent  approach  of  victory,  however, 
the  danger  that  the  zones  of  military  responsibility 
might  coalesce  into  spheres  of  influence  grew  more 
serious,  and  it  became  clear  that  temporary  and  in¬ 
formal  wartime  compromises  must  soon  give  way 
to  more  fundamental  agreements.  Hence  the  con¬ 
ference  held  by  the  Big  Three  at  Yalta  in  the 
Crimea  in  February  1945.^ 

The  problem  of  formulating  a  common  United 
Nations  policy  toward  the  Axis  satellites  was  in 
essence  one  of  reconciling  the  interests  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  Britain  and  the  United  States.  All  three 
powers  had  a  general  interest  in  world  peace  and 
prosperity  and  desired  to  see  stability  restored  to 
the  states  of  Eastern  Europe.  But  here  agreement 
ended.  Judging  from  the  events  of  the  past  year,  it 
is  Moscow’s  view  that  Russian  interests  require  the 
creation  of  a  sphere  of  influence  in  Eastern  Europe. 
The  various  countries  within  this  sphere  would 
follow  the  lead  of  Moscow  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree,  depending  on  circumstances,  in  matters  of 
domestic  and  foreign  policy.  Their  commerce 
would  be  oriented  primarily  toward  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  would  own  a  controlling  share  in 
many  of  the  larger  industrial  enterprises.  Selected 
military  personnel  would  be  trained  in  Soviet 
academies,  and  exchange  of  students  and  professors 
in  all  fields  of  learning  would  be  fostered.  Ener¬ 
getic  efforts  would  be  made  to  popularize  Russian 
literary,  musical  and  scientific  culture  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  influence  of  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church  and  of  Slavic  traditions  in  general.  The 
Soviet  Union  would  thus  succeed  to  the  place  held 
recently  by  Germany,  and  only  two  decades  ago 
by  France,  as  the  predominant  great  power  in 
Eastern  Europe.  While  the  traditionally  limited 
British  and  American  activities  in  this  region  might 
not  be  sacrificed,  they  probably  would  not  find 
fertile  soil  for  future  growth.^ 

Primarily  for  geographical  reasons,  but  for  ideo¬ 
logical  reasons  as  well,  the  outlook  of  the  United 
States  and  Britain  differs  markedly  from  that  of 

6.  For  the  relations  of  the  satellites  with  the  victorious  great 
powers,  see  R.  R.  Betts,  “The  European  Satellite  States,  their 
War  Contribution  and  Present  Condition,”  International  Affairs 
(January  1945),  15-29;  C.  L.  Sulzberger,  “Britain  Enjoys 
Major  Role  in  Balkans  by  United  States  Consent,”  New  \ork. 
Times,  December  17,  1944,  and  “1944  Deal  on  Balkans  Crack¬ 
ing  Up,”  New  Yorl^  Timet,  February  6,  1946;  Edward  S. 
Mason,  “Economic  Relationships  among  European  Countries,” 
Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Political  Science  (January  1946), 
462-475,  and  especially  464-467;  for  a  sensational  anti-^viet 
interpretation  sec  Leon  Denncn,  Trouble  Zone:  Brewing  Point 
of  World  War  III?  (New  York,  Ziff-Davis,  1945);  and  Louis 
Adamic  attacks  American  policy  with  equal  abandon  in  “Who 
Represents  the  United  States  in  Southeastern  Europe?”  Trends 
and  Tides  (January-February  1946),  1-3. 
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Russia.  The  two  Western  allies  believe  that  the  I  ^ 
stability  of  Eastern  Europe  would  best  be  preserved  L 
by  the  establishment  of  freely  elected  governments  F 
and  by  the  inauguration  of  an  open  door  policy  as  n 
regards  commerce,  investments,  information  and  f< 
cultural  activities.  Britain’s  policy  is  also  affected  by  t( 
its  apprehension  lest  unrest  in  that  region  spread  I  sj 
to  the  Middle  East,  or  domination  of  the  Balkans  f  tl 
by  one  power  threaten  the  traditional  British  posi-  ?  a 
tion  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean.  In  contrast  to  ^  n 
Britain’s  interest  in  Southeastern  Europe,  which  [  n 
was  primarily  political  and  strategic,  despite  im- 1  s( 
portant  British  investments  in  Rumanian  oil,  Yugo.  |  ii 
slav  chrome  and  other  enterprises,  its  interest  in  [ 
Finland  was  in  the  first  place  commercial.  During  J  n 
the  decade  before  World  War  II  (1929-38),  the  .■  p 
British  share  by  value  in  Finnish  foreign  trade  si 
rose  steadily  from  25  to  33  per  cent  of  the  totals  n 
During  this  same  period  Finnish  trade  with  Gcr-  \  a 
many  declined  from  26.9  to  17.4  per  cent,  while!  ti 
with  the  United  States  it  fluctuated  between  8  and  ‘  v 

ft  i'l 

10  per  cent.  .  p 

The  interest  of  the  United  States  in  preserving  ■ 
an  open  door  is  as  great  as  that  of  Britain,  but  its  i  ''' 
concern  with  matters  of  strategy  is  less  immediate,  c 
American  trade,  which  averaged  just  under  two  i 
billion  dollars  in  Europe  as  a  whole  for  the  period  = 
of  1936-40,  amounted  to  no  more  than  forty-five,^  c; 
million  dollars  a  year  during  the  same  period  witli[  ^ 
the  four  satellites,  and  of  this  almost  thirty  million! 
was  with  Finland.  Investments,  including  a  io| 
per  cent  interest  in  Rumanian  oil,  were  also  slight,  [  ^ 
American  policy  in  this  region  is  based  on  political f  0 
rather  than  economic  interests,  and  is  founded  onf 
the  premise  that,  unless  the  various  countries  inr  P 
Eastern  Europe  are  assured  the  political  indepenT  u 
dence  for  which  they  have  struggled  for  so  many ! 
decades  and  at  least  the  degree  of  self-government  j  n 
to  which  they  have  been  accustomed  in  the  recent  ?,  F 
past,  the  stability  of  this  region  cannot  long  be  |  ^ 
maintained,  and  it  will  again,  by  very  reason  of  hs  ^  P 
unrest,  become  a  menace  to  general  peace.’  H  ci 

7.  Edgar  Snow,  The  Pattern  of  Soviet  Power  (New  YoA.  ^ 

Random  House,  1945);  Frederick  L.  Schuman,  Soviet  Poto*  ' 
at  Home  and  Abroad  (New  York,  Knopf,  1946),  especially 
515-529;  Paul  Winterton,  “The  Aims  of  the  U.S.S.R.  ,1 

rope,”  International  Affairs  (January  1946),  14-27;  and  mp  . 
the  Soviet  federal  structure,  Erich  Hula,  “The  Nationaliw? 
Policy  of  the  Soviet  Union,”  Social  Research  (May  i944)>i  n' 
168-201,  and  Alfred  0)bban,  National  Self-Determination  (Loii-i  J 
don,  1945),  101-122;  a  characteristic  Soviet  point  of  view  a  j 
given  in  A.  Sokolov,  “Democracy,”  War  and  the  Worl(^ing  Cluj  . 
(April  15,  1945).  10-15.  f 

8.  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs,  Political  and 

tegic  Interests  of  the  United  Kingdom  (London,  1939),  75''<‘i  a] 
for  British  economic  interests  in  Finland,  sec  Finnish  Year  Boa  ^  q 
1 9 19-40,  314,  and  in  Rumania,  Royal  Institute  of  Internatioo  j 
Affairs,  South-Eastern  Europe,  a  Political  and  Economic  ,, 

(London,  1939),  134. 
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t  YALTA  AND  POTSDAM 

In  wording,  at  least,  the  Yalta  Declaration  of 
‘  February  ii,  1945  reflected  the  Anglo-American 
more  than  the  Soviet  point  of  view.  It  not  only  of¬ 
fered  the  joint  aid  of  the  great  powers  in  the  res¬ 
toration  of  political  and  economic  order  in  the 
I  satellite  states,  but  also  pledged  their  assistance  in 
I  the  formation  of  democratic  provisional  regimes 
‘  and  the  holding  of  free  elections.  The  mere  state- 
s  ment  of  agreement  did  not,  of  course,  automatically 
resolve  the  difference  in  policy,  although  it  did 
serve  to  encourage  the  moderate  democratic  groups 
in  Eastern  Europe. 

In  point  of  fact,  most  aspects  of  Soviet  policy  re¬ 
mained  unchanged  after  Yalta.  The  one-sided  sup¬ 
port  given  by  the  Soviet  authorities  to  the  relatively 
small  Communist  parties,  the  quartering  of  large 
numbers  of  Soviet  troops  in  these  countries  long 

•  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  the  close  integra- 
:  *  tion  of  the  local  intelligence  services  with  the  So- 
I  j  vict  secret  police,  and  the  branding  as  traitors  of 

^  persons  with  democratic  views  who  refused  to  fol- 
,  -  low  the  Communist  line,  led  to  Anglo-American 
I  -  remonstrances  that  the  restoration  of  democracy  in 
_  I  these  countries  was  being  obstructed.  At  the  same 
)  time,  steps  were  initiated  for  the  holding  of  elec- 
] .  tions  in  all  countries  except  Rumania,  and  in  the 
[  i  case  of  Finland  they  were  promptly  carried  out  on 
J  a  democratic  basis.  While  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
j*  experiment  at  Yalta  produced  results  comparable 
q|  to  those  hoped  for  by  its  authors,  without  the  Yalta 
declaration  there  would  probably  have  been  less 
i]f  opportunity  for  moderate  democratic  forces  to  exert 
their  influence  and  more  discord  among  the  great 
5 1  powers  than  if  the  ideals  of  Yalta  had  not  been  set 
^  up  as  the  ultimate  objective.’® 
y  With  the  communique  of  August  2,  1945,  sum- 
it  marizing  the  results  of  the  conference  at  Potsdam, 
it^  United  Nations  policy  was  carried  a  step  further. 
(  Arrangements  were  made  for  the  preparation  of 
5  peace  treaties  with  the  former  satellites  by  a  Coun- 

*  cil  of  Foreign  Ministers  sitting  in  London,  for  rec- 

‘  9.  Han2,  Eastern  Europe  and  the  United  States  (Boston,  World 

j,-;  Peace  Foundation,  1942);  A.  Troyanovskii,  Pochemti  S.  Sh. 
j,  A.  Voyuyut  Protiv  Ciitlerovs/^oi  Germanii  (Why  the  U.S.A.  is 
fighting  against  Hitlerite  CJcrmany)  (Moscow,  1942);  Vera 
Micheles  Dean,  “U.S.  Policy  in  F.uropc,”  Foreign  Policy  Reports 
gi;  (January  15,  1946),  282-296.  Figures  on  American  foreign 
^  commerce  can  be  found  in  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United 
SttUes,  7944-45  (Washington,  1945),  551,  555.  Secretary  Byrnes’ 
,1  important  speech  of  February  28,  1946,  New  York,  Times, 
March  i,  1946  is  discussed  in  Vera  Micheles  Dean  “Is  Russia 
?  Alone  to  Blame?”  Foreign  Policy  Bulletin  (March  8,  1946),  1-2. 
to.  The  text  of  the  Yalta  Declaration  may  be  found  in  the 
Department  of  State  Bulletin  (February  18,  1945),  213-216;  see 
also  R.  H.  Markham,  “Gold  Bricks  from  Yalta,”  Christian 
Century  (April  4,  1945),  425-427,  and  Vera  Micheles  Dean, 
The  Four  Cornerstones  of  Peace  (New  York,  Whittlesey  House, 
>946). 
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ognition  of  their  governments  prior  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  peace,  and  for  their  eventual  admission  into 
the  United  Nations  organization.  The  procedure 
of  the  Allied  Qintrol  Commissions  in  the  Balkan 
satellite  states  was  revised,  presumably  with  a  view 
to  permitting  the  American  and  British  delegates 
to  take  a  more  active  part  in  the  formulation  of 
policy.  Moreover,  arrangements  were  made  for 
the  admission  of  correspondents  into  these  coun¬ 
tries.  While  the  agreement  with  regard  to  the  entry 
of  foreign  correspondents  was  promptly  imple¬ 
mented  and  has  continued  to  be  respected,  no  sub¬ 
stantial  changes  occurred  in  Control  Commission 
procedure  and  these  important  bodies,  as  well  as 
the  British  and  American  officers  attached  to  them, 
remained  entirely  subordinate  to  Soviet  military 
policy.  The  desirability  of  re-establishing  interna¬ 
tional  control  of  Danube  navigation  was  also  dis¬ 
cussed." 


In  assessing  the  attempt  to  find  a  compromise  be¬ 
tween  the  sphere  of  influence  desired  by  Russia 
and  the  open  door  favored  by  the  Western  powers, 
consideration  should  also  be  given  to  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  adopted 
at  San  Francisco  on  June  26,  1945.  Chapter  VIII 
of  the  Charter,  which  deals  with  regional  arrange¬ 
ments,  recognized  the  fact  that  such  groupings, 
provided  they  and  their  activities  are  consistent 
with  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  are  capable  of  performing  a  useful  function  in 
international  relations.  It  endorses  their  use  in  the 
pacific  settlement  of  disputes  under  the  general 
supervision  of  the  Security  Council  and  in  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  action  authorized  by  the  Council.  At 
the  same  time.  Article  27  in  Chapter  V  of  the 
Charter  which  deals  with  the  Security  Council 
provides  that  all  political  decisions  of  the  Council 
with  the  exception  of  those  which  deal  with  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  must  have  the 
unanimous  concurrence  of  the  great  powers." 

While  it  is  still  too  early  to  determine  precisely 
how  these  provisions  will  operate,  they  appear  to 
give  the  great  powers  considerable  freedom  of 
activity  in  areas  in  which  they  have  special  inter¬ 
ests.  They  would  permit  the  Soviet  Union,  for 

11.  The  Potsdam  communique  may  be  found  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  Bulletin  (Aug.  5,  1945),  153-161,  and  President 
Truman’s  report  on  the  Berlin  Conference  in  idem  (August  12, 
1945),  208-213;  for  the  difficulties  experienced  by  an  American 
General  serving  on  a  satellite  Control  Commission,  see  Constan¬ 
tine  Brown,  “This  Changing  World,”  Washington,  D.C.,  Eve¬ 
ning  Star,  February  ii,  1946. 

12.  Secretary  of  State,  Report  to  the  President  on  the  Results 
of  the  San  Francisco  Conference,  Department  of  State  Publica¬ 
tion  2349,  Scries  71,  Washington,  June  26,  1945;  Dean,  Four 
Cornerstones  of  Peace,  cited. 
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instance,  to  guide  the  smaller  nations  in  its  sphere 
of  influence  in  Eastern  Europe  without  violating 
the  provisions  of  the  United  Nations  organization. 

PATTERNS  OF  DEMOCRATIC 
RENASCENCE 

The  renascence  of  democratic  governments  in 
Eastern  Europe  has  taken  both  revolutionary  and 
evolutionary  forms.  The  revolutionary  trend  is  best 
exemplified  among  the  United  Nations  by  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  and  among  the  satellites  by  Rumania  and 
Bulgaria.  It  is  characterized  by  the  predominance 
of  the  Communists,  and  of  the  left  and  right-wing 
groups  associated  with  them  in  temporary  alli¬ 
ance,  which  with  a  generous  use  of  policy  pressure 
and  with  substantial  backing  by  one  or  more  of 
the  great  powers  have  succeeded  in  keeping  the 
moderate  democratic  elements  in  the  background 
and  in  enforcing  extreme  agrarian  and  other  re¬ 
forms.  Czechoslovakia  among  the  victors,  and 
Finland  and  Hungary  among  the  defeated  coun¬ 
tries,  illustrate  the  evolutionary  process  in  the 
course  of  which  the  provisional  regimes  have  been 
succeeded  by  governments  chosen  through  elec¬ 
tions  in  which  all  democratic  elements  have  par¬ 
ticipated  freely,  and  where  expropriation  rather 
than  confiscation  has  been  the  rule  in  implement¬ 
ing  social  reform, 

BULGARIA 

Bulgaria  was  the  first  of  the  satellites  to  adopt 
revolutionary  methods.  When  the  Fatherland 
Front  coalition  came  to  power  in  September  1944, 
it  was  a  flexible  opposition  group  with  a  demo¬ 
cratic  program.  The  arrival  of  the  Red  Army  and 
the  almost  simultaneous  overthrow  of  the  mod¬ 
erate  but  confused  Muraviev  government,  which 
had  come  to  power  on  September  2  with  a  program 
of  leading  Bulgaria  out  of  the  war  against  the 
United  Nations  without  involving  it  in  a  war  with 
the  Axis,  had  given  the  leading  role  to  the  Com¬ 
munists  who  had  hitherto  remained  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  Closely  allied  with  them  was  the  Zveno 
National  Union,  a  pressure  group  of  reserve  offi¬ 
cers  and  businessmen.  The  most  conservative  of 
the  parties  in  the  Fatherland  Front,  the  Zveno 
group  nevertheless  saw  the  necessity  of  making  a 
“realistic”  deal  with  their  former  bitter  enemies, 
the  Communists.  The  Zveno  obtained  the  premier¬ 
ship,  a  post  filled  by  its  leader  Kimon  Georgiev, 
as  well  as  the  ministries  of  Foreign  Affairs,  War 
and  Propaganda.  The  Communists  received  the 
key  ministries  of  Interior  and  Justice,  which  con¬ 
trol  the  entire  administrative,  police  and  judicial 
system  of  the  country,  and  two  other  posts. 


The  other  two  parties  in  the  coalition  were  the 
Agrarian  National  Union,  headed  by  Dr.  G.  M. 
Dimitrov  and  Nikola  Petkov,  and  the  Social 
Democratic  party,  headed  by  Grigor  Cheshmedjiev. 
The  former  was  a  large  and  amorphous  organiza¬ 
tion  representing  the  bulk  of  the  peasantry  but 
as  yet  lacking  adequate  organization,  while  the 
latter  represented  better  organized  but  far  less 
numerous  groups  of  workers,  civil  servants  and 
intellectuals.  While  these  two  parties  together 
would  probably  have  polled  a  good  majority  in  a 
free  election,  they  played  a  secondary  role  in  the 
revolutionary  government  of  September  9,  1944, 
despite  the  fact  that  they  received  their  due  pro¬ 
portion  of  cabinet  posts. 

More  important  than  the  cabinet  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  was  the  network  of  Fatherland  Front  com¬ 
mittees  throughout  the  country,  headed  by  a  Na¬ 
tional  Committee  in  Sofia,  which  carried  out  with 
great  enthusiasm  the  more  extreme  measures  de¬ 
creed  by  the  government.  The  National  Committee 
was  for  many  months  the  fountainhead  of  Father- 
land  Front  policy  and,  since  it  was  dominated  by 
the  Communists,  was  frequently  able  in  questions 
of  internal  affairs  to  take  matters  entirely  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  government.  The  secretary  of  the 
Communist  party,  Traicho  Rostov,  occupied  no 
cabinet  post  and  made  few  public  appearances. 
The  veteran  Bulgarian  Communist  leader  Georgi 
Dimitrov,  of  Leipzig  Trial  fame,  and  his  assistant 
Vasil  Kolarov,  remained  in  Moscow  for  over  a 
year  after  the  revolution  and  from  there  exerted 
a  general  influence  on  the  course  of  events,*^ 

Ever  since  its  accession  to  power  the  Fatherland 
Front  regime  has  been  preoccupied  with  two  prob¬ 
lems:  the  implementation  of  its  domestic  program 
and  foreign  policy,  and  the  preservation  of  the 
coalition.  The  Fatherland  Front’s  domestic  pro¬ 
gram  started  out  with  the  liquidation  of  the  charac¬ 
teristic  legislation  of  the  pro-German  regimes,  the 
reorganization  of  labor  unions,  and  in  particular 
the  institution  of  peoples’  courts  to  try  war  crimi¬ 
nals.  The  term  “war  criminal”  was  broadly  inter¬ 
preted,  and  some  11,000  persons  were  brought  to 
trial,  including  the  recent  regents,  cabinet  minis¬ 
ters,  and  deputies  of  the  National  Assembly.  The 
regents  and  cabinet  members  who  served  between 
March  i,  1940  and  September  i,  1944,  as  well  as 
numerous  deputies,  were  among  the  more  than 

13.  Constantine  Poulos,  “Bulgaria  from  the  Inside,”  'Nation  I 
(June  23,  1945),  695-696;  K.  Vasilyev,  “Democracy  in  Bui-  P 
garia,”  New  Times  (August  5,  1945),  7-10;  translation  of  | 
an  article  on  Bulgaria  by  Ilya  Ehrenburg  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  f 
United  Committee  of  South  Slavic  Americans  (December  I945)>  F 
13-14;  N.  Tikhonov,  “TTie  Slav  Meeting  in  Sofia,”  War  and  f 
the  Wor/^ing  Class  (April  i,  1945),  24-27;  G.  C.  Logio,  “Bui-  { 
garian  Aspects,"  Contemporary  Review  (January  1946),  42-46. 
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2,000  persons  who  received  death  sentences  which 
were  promptly  carried  out. 

In  the  economic  field,  the  tobacco  monopoly 
established  in  November  1944  gave  the  state  full 
control  over  the  chief  export  crop  of  the  country. 
In  the  same  month  the  so-called  law  for  the  co¬ 
operative  cultivation  of  the  soil  was  passed.  It 
aimed  at  increasing  production  and  modernizing 
the  farm  methods  in  cases  where  the  peasants  of  a 
region  agreed  to  join  a  cooperative.  While  the 
law  itself  represented  a  decided  contribution  to 
the  position  of  the  peasantry,  the  methods  by  which 
it  was  enforced  and  the  fear  that  it  would  lead  to 
collectivization  rather  than  cooperation  resulted  in 
serious  unrest,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  law 
had  to  be  suspended.  Another  important  economic 
measure  was  the  Bulgarian-Soviet  trade  pact  con¬ 
cluded  in  March  1945. 

The  Fatherland  Front,  which  had  made  rapid 
progress  with  its  reform  program  during  the  first 
months  of  its  existence,  found  it  necessary  after 
the  conclusion  of  hostilities  in  Europe  to  devote 
more  and  more  time  to  consolidation  of  its  do¬ 
mestic  position.  The  most  important  fissure  in  the 
cabinet  developed  between  the  Agrarians  and  the 
Communists  over  the  degree  of  influence  the  two 
groups  would  have  in  the  coalition.  The  Father- 
land  Front  was  alarmed  by  the  extraordinary  pop¬ 
ularity  enjoyed  by  the  Agrarian  leader.  Dr.  G.  M. 


Dimitrov  (not  to  be  confused  with  the  Com¬ 
munist  of  the  same  name),  and  by  his  obvious  re¬ 
luctance  to  submit  himself  to  the  control  of  the 
Front’s  National  Committee. 

A  political  struggle  developed  between  the  two 
groups,  which  became  the  central  theme  of  Bul¬ 
garian  politics  and,  before  long,  implicated  the 
great  powers  as  well.  The  Communists  succeeded 
in  forcing  the  resignation  of  Dimitrov  from  the 
secretaryship  of  his  party  in  January  1945  and 
hoped  that  in  his  successor,  Nikola  Petkov,  they 
would  find  a  more  cooperative  leader.  When  the 
latter  proved  to  be  as  vigorous  and  as  independent 
as  bis  predecessor,  however,  the  Fatherland  Front 
sponsored  a  rival  Agrarian  group  under  the  dis¬ 
sident  leader  Alexander  Obbov.  In  the  meantime 
the  StKialists,  although  a  smaller  group,  were 
equally  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  dictates  of  the 
Fatherland  Front  National  Committee  and,  with 
the  aid  of  their  police,  the  Fatherland  Front  de¬ 
prived  the  leader  of  the  party  of  his  newspaper 
and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  a  dissident  minority 
leader. 

After  making  numerous  efforts  to  reach  a  work¬ 
ing  agreement,  the  Agrarian  and  Socialist  leaders, 
heartened  by  the  Yalta  Declaration,  decided  to 
break  with  the  Fatherland  Front,  and  in  the 
months  of  July  and  August  1945  all  four  Agrarian 
members  of  the  cabinet,  one  of  the  two  Socialists, 
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and  the  single  independent  member  resigned  over 
the  tactics  used  by  the  government  in  connection 
with  the  elections  scheduled  for  August  26.  While 
the  electoral  law  in  most  of  its  general  provisions 
was  of  a  progressive  character,  the  government 
proposed  that  all  the  Fatherland  Front  parties 
should  run  on  a  single  ticket.  Its  purpose  was  to 
permit  the  Communist  and  Zveno  groups,  which 
were  in  the  minority,  to  retain  the  predominant 
position  in  the  government  they  had  gained  as  a 
result  of  the  coup  d’etat  of  the  previous  Septem¬ 
ber.  The  Agrarians  and  Socialists,  however,  feel¬ 
ing  assured  that  they  would  win  a  majority  if  they 
could  run  on  separate  party  lists,  rejected  the  idea 
of  a  single  list. 

At  this  point  the  United  States  and  Britain  pro¬ 
tested  that  elections  held  under  such  conditions 
could  not  be  regarded  as  democratic  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Yalta  formula,  and  consequently 
that  a  government  resulting  from  such  elections 
could  not  be  recognized  as  democratic.  While  the 
Fatherland  Front  for  several  weeks  resisted  the 
implication  contained  in  the  notes  that  the  elec¬ 
tions  would  have  to  be  postponed,  it  finally  agreed 
to  this  step  after  consulting  with  the  Soviet  au¬ 
thorities.  The  postponement  of  the  elections  sched¬ 
uled  for  August  26  was  a  serious  defeat  for  the 
cabinet,  and  it  seemed  for  a  moment  that  it  might 
have  to  resign.  It  rallied  its  forces,  however,  granted 
new  rights  to  opposition  groups,  and  liberalized 
the  press  restrictions.  Washington’s  approval  of 
the  Fatherland  Front’s  action  in  postponing  the 
elections  was  indicated  by  its  agreement  that  an 
informal  Bulgarian  political  mission  be  sent  to 
Washington.*"* 

In  matters  of  foreign  policy  the  Fatherland  Front 
was  naturally  handicapped  by  Bulgaria’s  position 
as  a  defeated  state.  Its  first  step  was  to  re-establish 
relations  with  the  country’s  late  enemy  Yugoslavia, 
and  in  October  1945  a  friendship  pact  was  signed 
by  the  two  countries.  While  the  idea  of  a  South 
Slav  federation  had  long  been  favored  by  all  the 
groups  forming  the  Fatherland  Front,  its  realiza¬ 
tion  was  postponed  by  the  force  of  circumstances, 
and  relations  with  Yugoslavia  were  limited  to 
military  cooperation  in  the  war  against  Germany 
and  a  certain  amount  of  Bulgarian  assistance  to 
Yugoslavia  in  the  form  of  food  and  fuel.  With 
Turkey,  relations  were  less  friendly  owing  to  the 
hostile  attitude  taken  by  the  Turkish  government 
and  press  toward  Soviet  influence  in  the  Balkans. 
With  Greece,  no  signs  whatsoever  of  reconcilia¬ 
tion  were  evident.  The  Fatherland  Front  had  not 

14.  For  the  American  note  of  August  18,  1945,  sec  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  Bulletin  (August  19,  1945),  274. 


given  up  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  territorial  out¬ 
let  on  the  Aegean  and,  moreover,  it  regarded  the 
British-sponsored  government  of  Greece  as  reac¬ 
tionary.  The  Greeks,  for  their  part,  had  bitter 
memories  of  the  recent  Bulgarian  occupation  and 
entertained,  at  least  unofficially,  ambitious  plans 
for  annexing  territory  in  southern  Bulgaria.  Rela¬ 
tions  between  the  two  countries  were  further  em¬ 
bittered  by  the  refusal  of  the  Bulgarians,  unoffi¬ 
cially  supported  by  the  Russians,  to  make  any  pay¬ 
ment  of  foodstuffs  under  the  armistice  terms.*’ 

RUMANIA 

The  first  phase  of  Rumanian  liberation  was  in¬ 
augurated  by  the  coup  d’etat  of  August  23,  1944, 
in  which  King  Michael  denounced  Rumania’s  pro- 
German  policy  and  appointed  a  coalition  cabinet 
of  the  National  Democratic  Bloc  under  General 
Sanatescu.  This  bloc  included  the  historical  Na¬ 
tional  Peasant  and  National  Liberal  parties,  the 
Socialist  party,  and  the  Communist  party,  the 
latter  with  its  two  satellite  groupings,  the  Plow¬ 
men’s  Front  and  the  Patriots’  Union  (in  January 
1946  the  Patriots’  Union  was  fused  with  the  new 
National  Popular  party).  The  initial  program  of 
the  National  Democratic  Bloc  included  the  purg¬ 
ing  of  the  pro-Fascist  elements  from  the  govern¬ 
ment,  the  trial  of  war  criminals,  and  the  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  the  other  clauses  of  the  armistice  terms. 
The  new  regime  also  announced  plans  for  an 
agrarian  reform,  which  was  to  embrace  all  estates 
larger  than  123  acres,  with  the  exception  of  model 
farms. 

While  all  the  groups  in  the  government  were 
sincerely  opposed  to  the  pro-German  policies  of 
Marshal  Ion  Antonescu,  who  served  as  Rumanian  [ 
Premier  throughout  the  war  period,  the  differences 
in  their  various  points  of  view  regarding  the  ful¬ 
fillment  of  the  armistice  terms  rapidly  led  to  seri¬ 
ous  rifts  in  the  government.  The  National  Peasant 
party  led  by  Juliu  Maniu  and  Ion  Mihalache  and 
the  much  smaller  and  more  conservative  National 
Liberal  party  headed  by  Ckinstantin  Bratianu 
formed  the  moderate  wing  of  the  government  and, 
in  the  view  of  most  observers,  represented  at  least 
a  plurality  if  not  a  majority  of  public  opinion.  On 
the  extreme  left  were  the  Communists  headed  by 
Mrs.  Anna  Pauker,  Emil  Bodnaras  and  Vasilc 
Luca  and  representing  some  5  per  cent  of  the 
population.  Petru  Groza’s  Plowmen’s  Front  and 
Ralea’s  Patriots’  Union  followed  the  lead  of  the 
Communists,  and  represented  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  latter  to  win  adherence  from  the  peasant 

15.  Characteristic  Greek  estimates  of  Bulgaria  are  George 
Christopoulos,  Bulgaria’s  Record  (Chicago,  1944),  and  M.  P. 
Pipinelis,  Caitiff  Bulgaria  (New  York,  1945). 
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and  middle  class  elements  of  the  population.  Thus 
while  all  these  groups  were  loyal  in  their  desire 
to  fulfill  the  armistice  terms,  the  left-wing  elements 
desired  to  go  much  further  than  the  moderates 
in  such  matters  as  purging  the  bureaucracy,  try¬ 
ing  war  criminals,  and  enforcing  agrarian  and 
*  financial  reforms.  Between  the  moderates  and  the 
extremists  was  the  Socialist  party  led  by  Titel 
[  Petrescu. 

The  Soviet  authorities  in  general  tended  to  sup¬ 
port  the  position  of  the  extremist  groups,  and  ac¬ 
cused  Sanatescu’s  regime  of  failing  to  make  an 
adequate  contribution  to  the  war  effort  and  of 
opposing  the  attempts  of  the  Russian  authorities 
to  collect  the  reparations  authorized  by  the  armis¬ 
tice  terms.  These  differences  within  the  cabinet 
soon  led  to  the  break-up  of  the  National  Demo¬ 
cratic  Bloc  and  the  formation  in  its  place  of  a 
National  Democratic  Front  comprising  the  So- 
I  cialists.  Communists,  Plowmen’s  Front  and  Patri¬ 
ots’  Union.  On  November  4  Sanatescu  reorgan¬ 
ized  his  cabinet  as  a  concession  to  the  N.D.F.,  and 
on  December  2  he  was  replaced  by  General  Nicolai 
Radescu  with  a  cabinet  which  again  increased 
the  influence  of  the  N.D.F.  without,  however, 
giving  it  a  majority.  None  of  these  changes  suited 
the  Russians  or  the  N.D.F.,  however,  and  popular 
disorders  organized  by  the  extremist  leaders  con¬ 
tinued  to  plague  the  government.  Suddenly  on 
February  27,  1945  Russian  Foreign  Vice-Commis- 
sar  Vyshinsky  arrived  in  Bucharest  with  the  pro¬ 
posal  that,  since  Radescu  was  unable  to  maintain 
order,  the  government  should  be  thoroughly  re¬ 
organized.  After  some  rather  stormy  sessions  with 
I  the  King,  Vyshinsky  obtained  his  reluctant  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  a  cabinet  headed  by  Groza,  in  which 
the  followers  of  Maniu  and  Bratianu  were  not 
represented.*^ 

-  The  Groza  government  came  to  power  on 
March  6,  1945,  and  four  days  later  the  Soviet  gov- 
I  ernment  gave  it  its  blessing  by  turning  over  to  it 
f  the  administration  of  Northern  Transylvania.  With 
the  coming  to  power  of  the  Groza  regime,  the 

I  Rumanian  situation  entered  the  revolutionary 
phase.  From  now  on  the  Peasant  and  Liberal  par¬ 
ties  had  no  say  whatsoever  in  the  government  of 
the  country  and  were  unable  to  publish  their  views 

ki6.  I.  Boltin,  “Po  Rumynii”  (About  Rumania),  Voina  i 
Rahochii  Klass  (Dec.  i,  1944),  26-28;  H.  Eulau,  "Behind  the 
Rumanian  Crisis,”  Netv  Republic  (March  19,  1945),  386. 
Typical  of  the  Soviet  point  of  view  are  V.  Linetsky,  "Demo¬ 
cratic  forces  versus  anti-democratic  forces  in  Rumania,”  War 
and  the  Wording  Class,  No.  4  (Feb.  15,  1945),  10-14,  and 
N.  Ruzin,  “The  situation  in  Rumania,”  War  and  the  Worthing 
Class,  No.  5  (March  i,  1945),  4-6;  somewhat  overexcited  is 
>  Leigh  White,  “The  Soviet  Iron  Fist  in  Rumania,”  Saturday 
I  Evening  Post  (June  23,  1945),  18-19  ff. 
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in  the  press  or  discuss  them  at  public  meetings. 
As  regards  the  Socialist  party,  cabinet  posts  were 
given  only  to  those  members  who  were  known  to 
agree  with  the  Russian  point  of  view,  and  the 
party  as  a  whole  found  its  position  in  the  trade 
union  movement,  where  it  was  still  powerful, 
under  constant  attack.  Finally  in  March  1946, 
Petrescu  was  ousted  from  the  leadership  of  the 
party  in  favor  of  the  pro-Soviet  leader  Stefan 
Voitec.  A  trade  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union 
was  concluded  on  May  8,  1945.  The  Soviet  posi¬ 
tion  in  Rumanian  economic  life  was  further 
strengthened  during  the  summer  of  1945  by  the 
setting  up  of  four  joint  Soviet-Rumanian  corpora¬ 
tions  interested  in  oil,  navigation,  air  transport 
and  banking.  The  Soviet  share  in  these  groupings 
was  achieved  by  taking  over  German  assets  al¬ 
ready  in  the  country,  which  fell  to  Russia  under 
the  armistice  terms.  The  Soviet  government  recog¬ 
nized  the  Groza  regime  on  August  9,  1945. 

Until  August  the  democratic  forces  which  were 
excluded  from  the  government,  doubtful  as  to 
whether  they  would  receive  any  support  from  the 
Western  democracies,  took  no  decisive  action.  En¬ 
couraged  by  the  Potsdam  communique,  however. 
King  Michael,  basing  his  position  on  the  fact  that 
the  Groza  government  was  unacceptable  to  the 
three  great  powers,  demanded  the  resignation  of 
his  government.  When  Groza  refused  to  resign, 
the  King  requested  the  Big  Three  to  come  to  his 
assistance.  The  Russians  replied  with  the  assur¬ 
ance  that  the  Groza  regime  was,  in  their  opinion, 
adequately  democratic,  but  the  British  and  Ameri¬ 
can  governments  remained  silent.  It  was  not  until 
the  conference  in  Moscow  in  December  1945  that 
the  three  principal  United  Nations  gave  the  King 
the  advice  he  desired.  One  fact  which  was  ad¬ 
mitted  by  almost  all  groups  was  that  great  pres¬ 
tige  had  accrued  to  the  Crown  as  a  consequence 
of  King  Michael’s  firm  policy.  It  was  thus  a  seri¬ 
ous  blow  to  Groza  when,  after  his  refusal  to  re¬ 
sign  in  August,  the  King  broke  off  relations  with 
the  government  and  forced  it  to  rule  by  decree. 
It  was  not  until  January  1946  that  normal  consti¬ 
tutional  procedure  was  restored. 

Rumanian  politics  was  further  enlivened  by  a 
demonstration  on  November  8,  1945,  the  King’s 
name  day,  in  front  of  the  royal  palace  in  Bucharest. 
While  the  demonstration  started  as  a  tribute  to  the 
King’s  popularity,  the  government  decided  to  call 
on  the  police  to  disband  the  demonstrators,  and 
a  riot  ensued  in  which  a  number  of  persons  lost 
their  lives.  While  this  incident  in  itself  was  of  no 
particular  importance,  it  soon  became  the  symbol 
of  the  conflict  between  the  extremists  and  the 
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moderates.  The  former  charged  that  the  reac¬ 
tionary  forces  had  tried  to  stage  a  revolution,  and 
the  latter  cited  the  incident  as  proof  of  Groza’s 
authoritarian  tendencies.  After  November  8  the 
censorship  and  petty  persecution  of  the  moderate 
parties  was  intensified,  although  it  never  ap¬ 
proached  the  Bulgarian  bloodbath  in  fierceness.*^ 


The  Hungarian  government  which  finally  sued 
for  peace  was  established  in  the  town  of  Debrecen 
in  the  Soviet-occupied  section  of  Hungary  on  De¬ 
cember  21,  1944.  After  elections  held  during  the 
previous  week,  a  Provisional  Assembly  met  and  a 
cabinet  responsible  to  it,  representing  the  four 
parties  forming  the  National  Democratic  Front, 
was  formed  under  General  Bela  Miklos.  While 
this  regime  was  being  established  in  the  east,  the 
pro-Nazi  government  of  Ferenc  Szalasi,  which 
had  come  to  power  as  a  result  of  a  coup  d’etat  on 
October  15,  1944,  continued  to  govern  in  western 
Hungary,  later  retreating  with  the  German  forces 

17.  I.  Golikov,  “The  fight  for  agrarian  reform  in  Rumania,” 
U'ar  and  the  Wording  Class  (March  15,  1945),  12-15;  V. 
Linetsky,  “New  intrigues  of  the  Rumanian  reactionaries,” 
New  Times  (July  15,  1945),  3-7;  Victor  Cornea,  “Rumania, 
a  year  after  liberation,”  Free  Europe  (August  24,  1945),  54-56; 
N.  Dmitriyeva,  “Trade  unions  in  Rumania,”  New  Times  (Sep¬ 
tember  15,  1945),  18-19;  The  Peter  Groza  Government  and  the 
Yalta  Declaration  (Bucharest,  1945),  a  pamphlet  published  by 
the  pro-Groza  Patriots'  Union.  The  official  American  estimate 
was  stated  in  the  note  of  August  22,  1945,  Department  of  State, 
Bulletin  (August  26,  1945),  280-281. 


and  persisting  for  some  time  as  a  government-in- 
exile.  Of  the  four  parties  comprising  the  National 
Independence  Front,  the  largest  is  the  Independent 
Smallholders’  Party.  Founded  in  1930  as  an  oppo¬ 
sition  group  during  the  Horthy  regime,  it  repre¬ 
sents  the  progressive  agrarian  middle  class  and  is 
based  on  the  support  of  broad  popular  groups 
which  contain  conservative  as  well  as  radical  ele¬ 
ments.  It  is  led  by  Zoltan  Tildy,  a  Protestant  pastor, 
and  Ferenc  Nagy. 

The  Communist  party  ranks  next  in  influence. 
While  it  has  a  relatively  small  popular  backing 
and  is  handicapped  by  the  memories  of  Bela  Kun’s 
regime  in,  1919,  it  is  well  organized  under  the 
leadership  of  Matyas  Rakosi  and  Zoltan  Vas  and 
enjoys  the  support  of  the  Soviet  occupation  au¬ 
thorities.  The  Social  Democrats,  who  have  had  a 
long  and  progressive  democratic  record,  are  now 
led  by  Arpad  Szakasits  and  roughly  equal  the 
Communists  in  popular  strength  if  not  in  vigor. 

Of  the  smaller  political  groups  the  National 
Peasant  party,  the  fourth  member  of  the  National 
Independence  Front,  represents  the  least  privileged 
elements  of  the  agrarian  population  and  favors  the 
most  extreme  solutions  of  the  land  question.  The 
urban  commercial  interests  are  represented  by  the 
small  Bourgeois  Democratic  party,  the  middle  class 
intellectuals  by  the  Radical  party,  and  the  Catholic 
interests  by  the  Democratic  People’s  party. 

The  provisional  government  of  General  Miklos 
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was  reorganized  in  May  1945,  after  supplementary 
elections  had  been  held  in  the  Budapest  area  and 
in  western  Hungary.  The  representation  of  the 
political  groups  in  the  Provisional  Assembly  after 
this  reorganization  was  127  Communists,  123 
Smallholders,  94  Social  Democrats,  63  trade  union 
representatives,  39  National  Peasants,  22  Bourgeois 
Democrats  and  30  Independents. 

The  program  of  the  Miklos  regime  was  in  gen¬ 
eral  similar  to  that  of  the  other  “front”  govern¬ 
ments  in  Eastern  Europe.  The  Hungarian  army 
in  the  eastern  liberated  areas  was  reorganized  to 
assist  the  United  Nations  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
war,  although  it  was  unable  to  play  any  consid¬ 
erable  military  role.  In  February  the  government 
established  People’s  Courts  to  try  persons  accused 
of  collaboration.  It  also  levied  new  taxes  aimed 
at  the  redistribution  of  wealth  and  undertook  vari¬ 
ous  measures  to  combat  inflation. 

By  far  the  most  important  measure  initiated  by 
the  Miklos  regime,  however,  was  the  land  reform 
of  March  17,  1945.  This  law  aimed  at  the  confis¬ 
cation  of  all  lands  owned  by  individuals  of  proven 
pro-fascist  record  and  the  expropriation  of  all 
estates  larger  than  142  acres,  or  a  total  of  some 
seven  million  acres.  In  certain  exceptional  cases 
the  owners  are  permitted  to  keep  as  much  as  400 
acres.  It  was  expected  that  under  these  provisions 
between  four  and  five  million  acres  would  be  dis¬ 
tributed  to  some  600,000  persons  in  lots  of  five  to 
twenty  acres  each,  the  remainder  being  assigned 
to  local  communities  or  held  by  the  state. 

While  land  reform  is  certainly  Hungary’s  basic 
long-term  need,  inflation  is  the  problem  that  re¬ 
quires  most  immediate  attention.  The  Pengo, 
which  was  valued  at  five  to  the  dollar  before  the 
war,  fell  to  1,800,000  by  the  middle  of  February 
1946,  and  to  80,000,000  by  the  middle  of  April.  The 
only  hope  of  the  government  was  that,  with  the 
rapid  return  of  Hungary  to  normal  relations  with 
the  victorious  powers,  loans  and  UNRRA  aid 
would  be  forthcoming  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
forestall  the  complete  collapse  of  the  Hungarian 
economy. 

As  one  of  the  evolutionary  satellites,  the  Hun¬ 
garian  government  has  in  the  main  respected 
civil  liberties.  Freedom  of  press  and  assembly  have 
been  observed  in  a  way  which  does  great  credit 
to  a  government  working  under  difficult  condi¬ 
tions,  and  bloodshed  has  been  kept  at  a  minimum. 
The  National  Committees,  which  are  the  political 
organs  of  the  National  Independence  Front  in 
the  various  administrative  and  regional  subdivi¬ 
sions  of  the  government,  and  the  factory  commit¬ 
tees,  which  operate  in  the  industrial  sphere,  have 


been  moderate  in  the  exercise  of  their  powers. 
Even  the  Communist-controlled  political  police 
does  not  appear  to  have  exercised  the  unbridled 
power  which  has  characterized  it  in  the  other 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe.*® 

FINLAND 

While  Finland  underwent  less  revolutionary 
changes  than  the  other  satellites,  its  policy  since  the 
armistice  has  been  directed  primarily  with  an  eye 
to  Soviet  requirements.  The  degree  to  which  the 
attitude  of  the  Finnish  people  may  have  changed 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  on  March  4,  1945, 
Prime  Minister  Juno  Paasikivi  finally  declared  war 
on  Germany  after  Finnish  troops  had  been  skir¬ 
mishing  for  several  months  with  Nazi  troops  in 
northern  Finland. 

The  problems  faced  by  the  Finnish  government 
are  both  economic  and  political.  Economic  re¬ 
habilitation  is  dominated  by  the  necessity  of  meet¬ 
ing  the  three  hundred  million  dollar  reparations 
bill  to  the  Soviet  Union  which  was  originally  to 
have  been  paid  in  six  years,  a  term  recently  ex¬ 
tended  to  eight.  The  reduction  of  the  reparations 
sum  during  the  armistice  negotiations  from  six 
hundred  million  dollars  to  three  hundred  million 
was  probably  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
requirement  that  it  be  paid  on  the  basis  of  1938 
prices.  In  addition  to  this  difficulty,  the  Finns  may 
pay  only  a  secondary  proportion  of  the  debt  in  the 
form  of  lumber  goods  which  they  are  best  able  to 
produce.  Over  one  half,  on  the  other  hand,  must 
be  paid  by  deliveries  of  machinery  and  ships, 
which  can  only  be  produced  if  raw  materials  are 
imported.  Finland’s  ability  to  import  raw  ma¬ 
terials  in  turn  depends  on  its  success  in  obtaining 
foreign  loans. 

Another  problem  which  has  yet  to  be  met  is  the 
resettlement  of  the  three  hundred  thousand  Finns 
displaced  by  the  cession  of  territory  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  difficulties  of  caring  for  almost  10  per 
cent  of  the  population  at  a  time  of  great  material 
shortages  have  not  yet  been  solved.  But  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  have  not  brought  only 
difficulties.  On  August  ii,  1945  a  trade  agreement 
was  reached  with  Russia,  to  last  until  June  30, 
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1946,  which  will  help  relieve  some  of  Finland’s 
shortages.  At  the  same  time,  the  Russians  have 
made  concessions  with  regard  to  rail  and  coastal 
transportation  in  the  annexed  areas  which  will 
greatly  reduce  the  transportation  difficulties  that 
developed  as  a  result  of  frontier  alterations. 

The  results  of  the  Finnish  election  of  March  17- 
18,  1945  indicated  the  extent  to  which  public  opin¬ 
ion  had  taken  note  of  Finland’s  new  position.  This 
election  was  notable  both  for  the  fact  that  only 
some  93  of  the  200  deputies  of  the  last  Diet  were 
re-elected,  and  for  the  great  increase  in  the  strength 
of  the  Leftist  elements.  The  new  National  Demo¬ 
cratic  League,  comprised  primarily  of  Communists 
with  a  small  group  of  Social  Democrats,  won  49 
seats  and  immediately  became  one  of  the  three 
leading  parties.  Both  Aimo  Aaltonen  and  Ville 
Pessi,  Chairman  and  Secretary  General  respectively 
of  the  Communist  party,  have  spent  long  years  in 
the  Soviet  Union  and  are  also  veterans  of  Finnish 
prisons.  The  Social  Democrats,  on  the  other  hand, 
still  led  by  Vaino  Tanner,  former  Minister  of 
Finance,  despite  his  pro-German  record  in  the  war, 
won  50  seats.  As  they  are  seriously  divided,  how¬ 
ever,  this  figure  is  not  an  accurate  gauge  of  their 
strength.  For  similar  reasons,  the  combined  total  of 
99  seats  which  the  Social  Democrats  and  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  League  possess  does  not  represent  an  in¬ 
tegrated  political  force. 

While  the  Communist  platform  at  the  present 
stage  is  relatively  moderate,  demanding  only  par¬ 
tial  nationalization  of  industry  and  limited  prose¬ 
cution  of  those  responsible  for  Finland’s  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Axis,  many  of 
the  Social  Democrats  are  so  suspicious  of  Com¬ 
munist  motives  that  the  left-wing  coalition  pro¬ 
gram  fostered  by  Russia  in  Eastern  Europe  has  not 
been  as  successful  in  Finland  as  in  the  other  satel¬ 
lite  states.  Despite  these  differences,  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  League  has  made  headway  in  cooperating 
with  the  left-wing  elements  in  the  Social  Demo¬ 
cratic  and  Agrarian  parties.  The  Agrarian  party, 
normally  a  conservative  group,  took  on  a  more 
progressive  hue  after  the  last  elections  and  has  been 
able  to  hold  the  balance  of  power  in  Paasikivi’s 
governing  coalition. 

The  special  People’s  Court  set  up  to  try  Finland’s 
war  criminals  handed  down  its  decision  on  Febru¬ 
ary  21,  1946.  Eight  prominent  war  leaders,  includ¬ 
ing  former  President  Risto  Ryti,  former  Premiers 
Linkomies  and  Rangell  and  former  Minister  of 
Finance  Tanner,  were  sentenced  to  prison  terms 
ranging  from  two  to  ten  years.  At  about  the  same 
time  serious  evidence  of  deliberate  collaboration 
with  the  Germans  on  the  part  of  Field  Marshal 


Carl  Gustaf  Mannerheim,  who  succeeded  Ryti  as  I 

President  after  1944,  was  revealed  by  the  Soviet  I 

prosecutor  at  the  Nuremberg  trials.  On  March  4,  I 
ostensibly  for  reasons  of  health,  Mannerheim  re¬ 
signed  from  the  Presidency,  and  five  days  later  I 
Premier  Paasikivi  was  elected  by  the  Diet  to  take 
his  place.*^  I 

In  foreign  affairs  the  Finns  have  been  careful  not  f 
to  provoke  Soviet  distrust  by  pursuing  an  indepen¬ 
dent  line,  and  have  consequently  avoided  close  re-  -i 
lations  with  the  Scandinavian  countries.  The 
United  States,  after  breaking  relations  with  Fin¬ 
land  on  June  30,  1944,  reestablished  informal  rela-  | 

tions  in  January  1945  and  resumed  formal  diplo-  ' 

matic  relations  on  August  31,  1945.  Apart  from  I 

the  caution  exercised  by  the  Finns  with  regard  to  * 

Soviet  susceptibilities,  their  relations  with  other 
countries  are  much  freer  than  those  of  the  Balkan  j 

satellites  in  both  the  political  and  economic  fields.  s 

While  reparations  have  initially  absorbed  the  bulk  j 

of  Finland’s  foreign  trade,  the  country  is  looking  | 

forward  to  a  rapid  return  to  a  more  balanced  dis-  ! 

tribution  of  its  commerce.  At  the  same  time  a  self-  J 

imposed  censorship  regarding  limited  aspects  of  ; 

Finnish  life  has  not  prevented  the  return  to  rela-  j 

tively  free  press  traditions,  unmarked  by  the  gross  ^ 

crudities  which  characterize  the  distribution  of  in¬ 
formation  in  Southeastern  Europe.^®  ! 

THE  LONDON  CONFERENCE  OF  FOREIGN  MINISTERS  i 

I 

The  conflict  between  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  - 

one  hand  and  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  I 

on  the  other,  with  regard  to  the  Balkan  satellites,  I 

finally  came  to  a  head  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  " 

Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  in  London,  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1945.  The  refusal  of  the  Western  powers  to  i 
recognize  Rumania  and  Bulgaria  until  they  had  f 
fulfilled  the  terms  agreed  upon  at  Yalta,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  other  points  of  difference,  led  to  a  deadlock 
in  the  Council  and  to  the  postponement  of  its  * 
efforts  to  draft  the  peace  terms. 

As  evidence  of  his  desire  for  the  fullest  possible  ^ 

\ 

19.  New  Yorl(  Times,  February  22,  March  10,  1946.  ■ 

20.  “Finlyancliya,  na  puti  k  miru  ili  k  katastrofe?”  (Finland, 
on  the  road  to  peace  or  to  catastrophe?),  Voina  i  Rahochii  Klass 
(March  15,  1944),  1-3;  Oscar  Jacobi,  “Russia’s  first  buffer 
state,”  Collier's  (Jan.  20,  1945),  25  fT.;  N.  Baltiisky,  “Finland 
before  the  Diet  elections,”  War  and  the  Working  Class  (March  p 

•945)»  7-10;  “Finland’s  new  start,”  Economist  March  31, 

1945).  406-407;  A.  J.  Fischer,  “Finland’s  new  way,"  Contem-  I 
porary  Review  (May  1945),  267-271;  V.  Trofimov,  “TTie  polit-  ! 
ical  situation  in  Finland  (Helsinki  letter),”  New  Times  (June 
•5.  1945)1  10-15;  F-  Haney,  “Finnish  outlook,”  New  States-  J 

man  and  Nation  (Dec.  22,  1945),  420;  see  also  M.  Lorimer  ' 

Moe’s  recent  survey  of  Finnish  affairs  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  Feb.  14,  1946;  and  Eric  Dancey,  “Finland  Takes 
Stock,”  Foreign  Affairs  (April  1946),  453-465.  On  the  status 
of  the  press,  see  Mark  Ethridge,  “The  Blackout  of  News  in 
Eastern  Europe,”  New  York  Times  Magazine  (April  14,  1946), 
p.  10. 
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documentation  as  to  the  political  conditions  in  Ru¬ 
mania  and  Bulgaria,  the  United  States  Secretary 
of  State  in  October  appointed  Mark  Ethridge,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  as  his 
special  representative  to  study  the  conditions  in 
these  two  countries.^ ^  The  findings  of  Mr.  Ethridge 
did  not  alter  the  original  impressions  received  by 
the  United  States  government.  Although  his  offi¬ 
cial  report  was  not  published,  he  made  public  his 
conclusions  that  “parties  representing  great  ele¬ 
ments  of  democratic  tradition  and  opinion  were 
excluded  from  both  governments.”*^  In  the  mean¬ 
time  the  Secretary  himself  in  a  public  address, 
while  admitting  that  Russia  had  “special  security 
interests”  in  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe,  re¬ 
called  that  the  Soviet  Union  itself  had  promised 
not  to  force  its  own  system  on  its  neighbors.^^ 

While  the  great  powers  were  trying  to  reconcile 
their  views,  the  satellites  went  ahead  with  their 
electoral  plans.  In  Hungary,  national  elections 
were  held  on  November  4,  following  municipal 
elections  on  October  7,  under  relatively  democratic 
conditions.  The  six  parties  were  permitted  separate 
lists  and  the  campaigning  was  free.  The  result  was 
a  clear  victory  for  the  Smallholders,  who  won  245 
of  the  405  seats  in  the  Assembly.  The  Communists 
and  the  Social  Democrats  came  next  with  70  and 
69  seats,  respectively,  and  were  trailed  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Peasants  with  23  scats  and  the  Bourgeois 
Democrats  with  two.  The  Radicals  were  unable  to 
win  a  single  seat.  Taking  note  of  the  democratic 
character  of  the  Hungarian  regime,  the  United 
States  government  had  taken  the  first  step  toward 
recognition  in  September.  After  the  elections,  diplo¬ 
matic  representatives  were  exchanged  and  normal 
relations  resumed.^'* 

The  new  Hungarian  government  was  headed  by 
Zoltan  Tildy,  leader  of  the  Smallholders.  The  key 

21.  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  first  session  of 
the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers,  Department  of  State,  Bulletin 
(Oct.  7,  1945),  507-512;  Cyrus  L.  Sulzberger,  “Behind  the 
London  fiasco,”  American  Mercury  (Dec.  1945),  71 1-717;  the 
background  of  the  Ethridge  Mission  is  discussed  in  Turner  Cat- 
ledge,  “Methods  of  U.S.  press  guide  Byrnes  in  tasks,”  New 
Yor/(  Times,  Oct.  14,  1945;  see  also  S.  Obraztsov,  “Two 
months  in  the  Balkans,”  War  and  the  Wording  Class  (May  i, 
1945),  18-23,  anti  Stoyan  Pribichevich,  “Yugoslavia  in  the 
Balkans  and  Central  Europe,  International  Affairs  (Oct.  1945), 
448-458. 

22.  Mr.  Ethridge’s  speech  before  the  Louisville,  Ky.,  Board  of 
Trade,  New  York  Times,  (an.  2,  1946. 

23.  “Neighboring  nations  in  one  world,”  adtiress  by  Secretary 
Byrnes,  October  31,  1945,  Department  of  State,  Bulletin  (Nov. 
4.  1945),  709-711- 

24.  On  American  readiness  to  extend  recognition  to  Hungary, 
see  note  of  September  22,  1945,  Department  of  State,  Bulletin 
(Sept.  30,  1945),  478;  Bela  Menezer,  “The  Hungarian  elec¬ 
tions,”  free  Europe  (Nov.  30,  1945),  119;  Hal  Lchrman,  “Hun¬ 
gary  samples  freedom,”  Nation  (Dec.  8,  1945),  622-624;  and 
Oscar  Jaszi,  “The  choices  in  Hungary,”  Foreign  Affairs  (April 

>946),  453-465- 


ministries  of  Interior  and  Justice  were  assigned  to 
a  Communist  and  a  Social  Democrat,  respectively. 
On  February  i,  1946,  with  the  proclamation  of  the 
Republic,  Tildy  became  President  and  Ferenc 
Nagy,  also  a  Smallholder,  took  his  place  as  Prime 
Minister. 

Bulgaria  also  held  elections,  but  under  some¬ 
what  different  circumstances.  The  electoral  pro¬ 
cedure  and  police  pressure  employed  preparatory  to 
the  elections  of  November  18  were  such  that  the 
opposition  Agrarian  and  Socialist  groups,  repre¬ 
senting  probably  a  majority  of  the  electorate,  re¬ 
fused  to  put  up  candidates.  From  the  United  States 
came  a  note  of  warning  on  November  16  that  it 
could  not  accept  elections  held  under  such  condi¬ 
tions  as  measuring  up  to  the  Yalta  standards.  As 
was  to  be  expected  under  the  circumstances,  the 
single  government  ticket  won  some  88  per  cent  of 
the  votes  cast.  The  composition  of  the  government 
remained  unchanged,  and  on  December  15  the 
new  National  Assembly  met.  Of  its  277  seats  the 
Communists  and  Dissident  Agrarians  each  received 
94,  according  to  a  prearranged  bargain,  the  Zveno 
group  46,  the  Dissident  Socialists  31  and  the  Radi¬ 
cals  II.  There  was  also  one  Independent.  Kolarov, 
the  veteran  Communist  leader,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Assembly,  which  proceeded  to  legalize 
the  cabinet  decrees  issued  during  the  past  year  and 
to  make  preparations  for  the  calling  of  a  constitu¬ 
tional  assembly  which  would  presumably  declare 
Bulgaria  a  republic.^’ 


The  agreement  of  the  three  powers  on  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  Hungary  was  an  important  accomplish¬ 
ment,  but  the  differences  which  had  divided  them 
at  London  with  regard  to  Bulgaria  and  Rumania 
had  come  no  nearer  to  solution.  It  was  therefore 
decided  to  include  these  two  countries  on  the 
agenda  of  the  conference  of  the  three  Foreign  Min¬ 
isters  held  at  Moscow  in  December.  There  it  was 
agreed  that  the  preparatory  work  in  drawing  up 
the  peace  treaties  with  the  satellite  states  would 
proceed  immediately  and  that  a  peace  conference 
would  be  held  not  later  than  May  i,  1946,  at  which 
all  states  who  had  fought  actively  against  the  Axis 
satellites  would  be  represented.  More  important, 
agreement  was  reached  as  to  the  conditions  which 
would  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  recognition  of  Ru¬ 
mania  and  Bulgaria.  As  regards  Rumania  it  was 

25.  American  note  of  November  i6,  1945,  Department  of 
State,  Bulletin  (Nov.  18,  1945),  791-792;  see  also  Philip  Jordan, 
“Victory  for  the  Fatherland  Front,”  Nation  (December  22, 
1945),  686-687;  and  Y.  Semyonovsky,  “The  Elections  in  Bul- 
Raria,”  New  Times  (December  i,  1945),  12-15,  for  contrasting 
interpretations. 
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agreed  that  a  commission  representing  the  three 
powers  would  advise  King  Michael  that  one  “truly 
representative”  member  each  of  the  National  Peas¬ 
ant  and  Liberal  parties  should  be  included  in  the 
government,  which  “should  give  assurances  con¬ 
cerning  the  grant  of  freedom  of  the  press,  speech, 
religion  and  association.”  As  regards  Bulgaria,  the 
conditions  for  recognition  were  merely  that  the 
government  include  two  additional  representatives 
of  the  opposition  democratic  groups  who  were  both 
truly  representative  of  the  groups  and  willing  to 
work  with  the  government.^^ 

In  Rumania  this  compromise  agreement  met 
with  a  certain  degree  of  success.  In  the  first  week 
of  January  the  government  admitted  two  repre¬ 
sentatives  proposed  by  the  opposition  parties  and 
gave  the  required  assurances,  although  the  freedom 
of  the  press  continued  to  be  violated  and  the  Prime 
Minister  stated  publicly  that  it  was  impossible  to 
grant  complete  freedom  under  the  conditions  pre¬ 
vailing  at  that  time.  While  the  prospects  of  elec¬ 
tions  as  free  as  those  in  Finland  and  Hungary  were 
not  bright,  the  Rumanian  government  was  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  United  States  and  Britain  in  February 
1946.^^ 

In  Bulgaria,  where  the  proposed  compromise  of¬ 
fered  fewer  opportunities  for  the  adjustment  of 
domestic  differences,  no  progress  was  made.  Feel¬ 
ing  that  to  join  the  government  without  guaran¬ 
tees  of  free  elections  would  amount  to  uncondi¬ 
tional  surrender  the  opposition  leaders,  despite 
Vyshinsky’s  personal  mediation,  refused  to  accept 
an  offer  of  the  government  which  precluded  any 
change  in  the  latter’s  policies,  and  so  the  deadlock 
continued.  The  Fatherland  Front  now  adopted  the 
attitude  that,  after  its  terms  had  been  rejected  by 
the  opposition,  it  had  fulfilled  its  obligations  under 
the  Moscow  agreement,  and  should  consequently 
be  recognized. 

On  February  22  the  Bulgarian  government  was 
informed  of  the  American  understanding  of  the 
Moscow  agreement  that  the  two  opposition  leaders 
were  to  join  the  government  on  a  mutually  ac¬ 
ceptable  basis  and  that  it  had  never  been  intended 
that  they  should  enter  the  government  uncondi- 

26.  Communique  on  the  Moscow  conference  of  the  three 
Foreign  Ministers,  and  the  Secretary  of  State’s  report,  in  the 
Department  of  State,  Bulletin  (Dec.  30,  1945),  1027-1036, 
1047. 

27.  Department  of  State,  Bulletin  (Feb.  17,  1946),  256-257. 


tionally.  This  expression  of  views  was  followed  by 
a  sharp  exchange  of  notes  between  Moscow  and 
Washington  in  which  the  two  governments  stated 
their  positions  once  again.  The  Fatherland  Front 
regime,  confident  of  Soviet  backing  and  well  aware 
that  its  best  prospects  for  continued  existence  lay 
in  Big  Three  disunity,  followed  this  verbal  ex¬ 
change  with  ill-concealed  glee.^® 

AREA  OF  DISAGREEMENT  REDUCED 

With  the  area  of  serious  disagreement  now  nar¬ 
rowed  down  to  Bulgaria,  the  Big  Three  can  con¬ 
gratulate  themselves  on  having  almost  reached  the 
end  of  the  first  stage  in  the  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  presented  by  Germany’s  former  satellites  and 
on  being  about  ready  to  launch  into  the  second 
stage — the  conclusion  of  peace.  Regarding  Finland 
the  three  great  powers  are  in  almost  full  agree¬ 
ment,  and  in  Hungary  the  condition  of  political 
freedom  is  for  the  time  being  well  above  the  mini¬ 
mum  standards  set  by  the  United  States  and  Brit¬ 
ain.  In  Rumania,  on  the  other  hand,  agreement 
was  not  reached  without  a  considerable  sacrifice 
in  standards  on  the  part  of  the  Western  powers. 
While  the  going  has  been  slow,  a  great  deal  of 
underbrush  has  been  cleared  away  since  the  post¬ 
war  problems  of  the  satellites  were  first  discussed 
in  1944. 

American  and  British  preconceptions  regarding 
the  future  of  Eastern  Europe,  initially  predicated 
on  a  restoration  of  pre-war  political  conditions, 
have  been  gradually  adapted  to  the  realities  of  the 
situation  as  revealed  by  the  unfolding  of  Soviet 
policy.  The  Russian  statesmen,  for  their  part,  have 
become  cognizant  of  the  limits  of  action  imposed 
by  the  necessity  of  basing  their  policy  in  Eastern 
Europe  on  some  small  degree  of  popular  support 
and  of  paying  at  least  token  respect  to  the  long¬ 
term  interests  of  their  Western  Allies  in  this  region. 
Assuming  that  Russia’s  objectives  in  this  region 
are  primarily  defensive — and  this  assumption  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  warranted  by  the  limited  evidence  thus 
far  available — the  coordination  of  the  policies  of 
the  victorious  members  of  the  United  Nations  in 
Finland,  Hungary,  Rumania  and  Bulgaria  should 
gradually  become  more  easy  as  the  complicated 
problems  raised  by  the  transition  from  war  to 
peace  are  solved  and  the  relatively  simpler  issues 
of  peacetime  relations  are  broached. 

28.  New  Yorl{  Times,  March  9,  12,  1946. 
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While  a  tentative  solution  of  frontier  problems 
of  the  Axis  satellites  was  broached  in  the  various 
terms  of  surrender,  these  solutions  remain  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  peace  conference  originally 
scheduled  for  May  i,  1946,  and  since  postponed. 
The  following  are  the  main  territorial  problems 
raised  in  the  course  of  the  war  in  connection  with 
the  four  Axis  satellites: 

FINLAND.  Under  the  armistice  terms  Finland 
agreed  to  cede  to  the  Soviet  Union  territory  in¬ 
cluding  the  Petsamo  area  together  with  the  Ry- 
bachi  Peninsula  in  the  north,  a  strategic  strip  of 
land  in  northeast  Finland  and  the  Karelian  Isth¬ 
mus.  These  territories  total  some  11V2  per  cent  of 
the  pre-war  area  of  Finland,  and 
include  about  300,000  inhabitants. 

In  addition,  Finland  agreed  to 
lease  to  the  Soviet  Union  the 
Porkkala  Peninsula,  on  the  Gulf 
of  Finland,  for  fifty  years. 

RUMANIA.  The  armistice 
terms  confirmed  the  cession  in 
1940  of  Southern  Dobruja  to  Bul¬ 
garia  and  of  Bessarabia  and 
Northern  Bukovina  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  While  these  cessions  of 
territory  took  place  under  pres¬ 
sure,  they  were  accomplished 
without  resort  to  war  and  with  a 
certain  ethnic  justification.  South¬ 
ern  Dobruja  has  an  area  of  some 
2,600  square  miles  and  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  approximately  370,000. 

This  population  was  before  1940 
predominantly  Bulgarian  and 
Turkish,  and  the  voluntary  Bul- 
garian-Rumanian  exchange  of 
populations  which  took  place  after 
that  date  resulted  in  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  small  Rumanian 
minority  and  the  confirmation  of 
the  Bulgarian  ethnic  predomi¬ 
nance.  Bessarabia  and  Northern  Bukovina  com¬ 
prise  an  area  of  19.300  square  miles  and  a  mixed 
population  of  over  3,000,000  of  which  somewhat 
less  than  half,  concentrated  in  Northern  Bukovina 
and  the  northern  provinces  of  Bessarabia,  is 
Ukrainian  and  Russian. 

HUNGARY.  Still  a  matter  of  dispute  between 
Hungary  and  Rumania  is  the  province  of  Transyl¬ 
vania.  This  province,  with  an  area  of  40,000 
square  miles,  has  a  mixed  population  of  some 


have  a  small  majority  and  the  Hungarians  a  minor¬ 
ity  of  about  one-quarter  of  the  total.  In  1940  Hun¬ 
gary  annexed  the  northern  half  of  this  province, 
in  which  the  national  groups  are  so  inextricably 
intermingled  that  no  clear  dividing  line  can  be 
drawn,  but  it  has  now  been  returned  to  its  pre-war 
status  periling  final  adjudication  in  the  peace 
treaty.  In  1938-39  Hungary  annexed  from  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  a  strip  of  territory  of  some  9,000  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  1,700,000  of  which  about 
one-third  was  Hungarian.  It  also  occupied  terri¬ 
tories  in  Yugoslavia  amounting  to  over  8,000  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  one  and  one-half  million 
of  which  almost  400,000  was  Hungarian  and  an- 
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Other  300,000  German.  In  both  cases  the  pre-war 
frontier  was  reestablished  by  the  armistice  agree¬ 
ments. 

BULGARIA.  In  addition  to  the  annexation  from 
Rumania  in  1940  of  Southern  Dobruja,  described 
above,  Bulgaria  also  took  advantage  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  offered  by  the  war  to  annex  Yugoslav 
Macedonia  and  adjacent  territories  in  Yugoslavia, 
and  the  Greek  lands  of  Eastern  Macedonia  and 
Western  Thrace.  The  occupied  Yugoslav  provinces 
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lation  of  some  1,250,000.  This  population  is  pri¬ 
marily  Slavic,  and  its  allegiance  has  long  been  a 
matter  of  dispute  between  Bulgaria  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia.  Eastern  Macedonia  and  Western  Thrace 
have  an  area  of  5,500  square  miles  and  a  population 
of  over  700,000  which,  with  the  exception  of  a 
minority  of  some  85,000  Turks,  is  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  Greek  as  a  result  of  transfers  of  population 
following  the  last  war.  Both  the  Greek  and  the 
Yugoslav  frontiers  were  restored  to  their  pre-war 
status  in  the  armistice  terms,  pending  confirmation 
in  the  peace  treaty.  For  strategic  reasons,  the  Greek 
government  is  advancing  a  claim  for  rectification 
of  its  frontier  with  Bulgaria  at  the  latter’s  expense. 
According  to  newspaper  reports,  the  Greek  de¬ 
mand  will  include  an  area  of  some  4,150  square 
miles,  or  about  10  per  cent  of  Bulgaria’s  land  area, 
and  a  population  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  Bul¬ 
garians  of  whom  about  two-thirds  are  Moslems. 

DANUBE  CONTROL.  The  Danube  river, 
which  is  one  of  the  main  arteries  of  trade  for 
Hungary,  Rumania  and  Bulgaria,  has  been  under 
international  control  since  1856.  From  1856  to 
1919  the  Danube  was  controlled  by  two  interna¬ 
tional  authorities.  A  European  Commission  of  the 
Danube  was  in  charge  of  the  mouths  of  the  river 
and  had  as  its  chief  task  the  maintenance  of  an 
open  channel  to  the  sea;  and  a  Danube  River 
Commission  was  established  to  regulate  navigation 
on  the  river  above  its  mouth.  Whereas  the  former 
Commission  was  composed  only  of  representatives 
of  the  larger  European  powers,  the  latter,  after  the 
first  few  years,  also  contained  representatives  of 
Serbia  and  Rumania.  The  legal  principle  under 
which  both  of  these  Commissions  operated  was 
that  navigation  of  the  Danube  river  was  free  for 
all  nations  and  that  the  Commissions  could  make 
only  such  fiscal  charges  on  river  commerce  as  were 
required  to  maintain  the  technical  facilities  neces¬ 
sary  for  navigation. 

In  the  course  of  World  War  I  the  work  of  these 
Commissions  was  interrupted  and  Germany, 


through  its  temporary  occupation  of  the  countries 
on  the  lower  Danube,  gained  control  over  the 
river.  After  World  War  1  the  European  Commis¬ 
sion  was  re-established  with  full  authority  and  con¬ 
tributed  greatly  to  the  usefulness  of  the  Danube 
as  an  international  waterway  by  cleaning  and 
straightening  its  mouth.  While  the  Rumanian 
government  objected  to  the  great  authority  this 
Commission  possessed,  the  Permanent  Court  of 
International  Justice  upheld  the  rights  of  the  Com¬ 
mission.  An  International  Commission  of  the 
Danube,  controlling  the  river  above  its  mouth  and 
including  in  its  membership  representatives  of  the 
riparian  states  as  well  as  the  Western  powers,  was 
also  re-established  after  1919. 

These  arrangements  gradually  broke  down,  how¬ 
ever,  with  the  extension  of  German  influence  in 
Southeastern  Europe.  By  1939  Germany  had  occu¬ 
pied  Austria  and  Czechoslovakia  and  dominated 
the  International  Commission.  The  Nazis  had 
grandiose  plans  for  the  expansion  of  the  river  and 
canal  system  of  Central  Europe,  and  by  the  time 
World  War  II  broke  out  Germany  was  able  to 
control  the  Danube  almost  unchallenged.  Russia, 
on  the  other  hand,  which  had  participated  in  the 
Danube  Commission  before  1914,  was  not  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  either  the  European  or  the  International 
Commission  after  1919.  The  annexation  of  Bes¬ 
sarabia  in  1940  gave  the  Soviet  Union  a  front  on 
the  Danube  at  its  mouth,  and  the  Soviet  govern¬ 
ment  promptly  opened  negotiations  with  the  Ger¬ 
man  government  for  participation  in  control  of  the 
river,  but  no  agreement  was  reached.  The  Ru¬ 
manian  armistice  of  1944,  which  confirmed  the 
cession  of  Bessarabia  by  Rumania,  gave  the  Soviet 
Union  a  recognized  position  on  the  Danube.  The 
European  powers  are  now  faced  with  the  problem 
of  establishing  a  new  commission,  or  commissions, 
to  regulate  the  Danube  in  such  a  way  as  to  meet 
both  the  new  conditions  existing  in  Southeastern 
Europe  and  the  suggestion  made  by  the  United 
States  at  the  Potsdam  Conference  for  the  interna¬ 
tionalization  of  waterways. 
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